Early Hanoverian Diplomacy
the German faction at court. He also had enemies within the ranks of that Whig party which he served so well, equally abroad and at home. Sir Robert Walpole was jealous of his influence with George I.; he also held Stanhope responsible for the slackness in pressing on Oxford's impeachment. Himself essentially a cosmopolitan by experience and temper, Stanhope was always too much occupied with foreign politics to play a very active part in faction fights or personal rivalries at home. In his successful struggle with Alberoni his only allies were his opponent's follies and blunders. Alberoni's absurdities, conceit and arrogance secured for his fall an outburst of delighted ridicule, alike from the court and the entire populace. No weapon was too small or mean to be used against him by the men over whose heads he had risen. The hostility of the French regent, of Dubois and of Peterborough was reinforced by the Spanish king's confessor, and even by a court nurse. Amid the crash of his ruin and exile, the cardinal's cap was plucked from his head, and the very gates of Rome were closed against him by Pope Clement XL
The European diplomacy of this age resembles a theatre whose stage is crossed and recrossed by a succession of strange personages, each newcomer more grotesque than his predecessor.
The Spanish cardinal was followed by a Dutch adventurer who had taken up the diplomatic role and who became a duke. This was Ripperda, the perfect type of a class generated in all epochs, under various appearances, by the forces of political feverishness and international electricity. By birth a Dutchman, by
profession an  adventurer, he had through Alberoni's
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